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Siew the “Lelware Hour.” 
A Voice from Bgypt om the Age of the 
Pentateuch. 


To what age does the Pentateuch belong? Is 
it, as a whole, the production of Moses; or was it 
written, as some say, in much later times? Till 
comparatively recent times the uniform answer to 
this question has been “The Pentateuch belongs 
to the age of Moses, not of Samuel, or of Ezras; 
and the book was written as a whole by Moses, or 
under his guidance. Speaking generally, it may 
be regarded as his work.”” Speaking generally, 
I repeat, for there are passages—Lathech’s pro- 
phecy, for example, and Miriam’s song—which 
Moses did not originate, but only insert; and 
there are other passages—the later name of places, 
for example, the list of some of the dukes of 
Edom, the account of his own death—which must 
have been added by another later hand. With 
such exceptions, the Pentateuch is quoted and re- 
ferred to by all Jewish tradition, by our Lord and 
his apostles, by the Old Testament itself, from 
the book of Joshua down to the book of Malachi, 
as the book, the law of Moses, ‘the man of God.” 
The law, (the system of justice and types) was 
given through Moses ; grace and truth (the system 
of merey and realities) came to be through Jesus 
Christ. (John i. 17.) 

On the specific question of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch the monuments of Egypt have of 
course nothing to say ; but on the age of the Pen- 
tateuch they have much. Ask them who wrote 
it, and they are as silent as is now their own 
Memnon. Ask them when it was written, and 
immediately they become vocal, as when of old 
the rays of the morning sun struck the chords of 
the statue. On that question they seem to affirm 
distinctly that the book belongs to the Mosaic 
age, and must have been written by one familiar 
with Egypt, and while the facts of the Egyptian 
life was still fresh in the memory of the people. 

Phe exact nature of the argument may be illus- 
trated by a couple of passages, taken not from 
the monuments, but from scripture. In Numbers 
Ml. 22, it is said, that “‘ Hebron was built seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt ;” and in Deuteronomy 
t. 10-12, itis said of Canaan, “ The land whither 
thou goest is not as the land of Egypt, where thou 
Wateredst it with thy foot, but a land of hills and 
Valleys, that drinketh water of the rain of heaven; 


» * the eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon’ 


t, from the beginning of the year even unto the 
tad of the year.” Naturally it would be con- 
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cluded that the writer and the first hearers of|was iron David prepared in abundance. There 


these words were familiar with Egypt, its cities 
and customs. To one who knew nothing of Goshen 
and the Delta of the Nile, the date of the build- 
ing of Zoan would be no guide to the age of He- 
bron. The “ foot-watering” of Egypt would have 
suggested no significant contrast to one who had 
no remembrance of the dependence of the country 
on this river; nor would the fact that the eyes of 
the Lord were upon the land from the beginning 
of the year to the end, have meaning for one who 
knew not how for months in Egypt the fields are 
apparently deserted of God, and have to be watered 
at the expense of exhausting and destructive toil. 
Add to this, that between the Exode and the reign 
of Solomon—from four hundred and fifty years 
(the common chronology) to six hundred and up- 
wards—there was no intercourse between Egypt- 
ians and Jews; and the conclusion seems irre- 
sistible—these words were written by a man who 
knew Egypt, and for men who knew Egypt; that 
is, they were written in the age of the Exode 
itself. 

This kind of proof, it will readily be seen, is 
not peculiar to Egypt, or to scripture. About 
sixty years ago the unburying of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii brought to light remains which illus- 
‘trate the customs of ancient Rome, and now serve 
to explain allusions and statements in anci®&nt 
classic writers. In our own day the researches 
prpsecuted by Layard and others on the plains of 
Shinaar, have done much to illustrate and confirm 
old@hronicles of Assyrian life and history. Every 
museum of antiquities treasures up some relic to 
which men appeal for purposes of exposition or of 
defence ; and now when attacks on the Pentateuch 
are renewed, and students are naturally looking 
for fresh evidence, Egypt supplies it. Error is 
refuted, and truth confirmed by her teaching. 

The examples we have mentioned, though they 
give an idea of the nature of the argument, give 
no fair idea of its strength or impressiveness. 
For, first of all, as the argument is cumulative, 
and depends largely on the number of coincidences, 
no specimens can do justice to this quality. 
Then, further, these examples are taken entirely 
from the Pentateuch. The fact referred to, and the 
allusion to Egypt, are both given in one and the 
same passage. There is therefore wanting the 
vbvious undesignedness which makes circumstan- 
tial evidence so conclusive to most minds. The 
facts in all their fulness include coincidences very 
numerous, and between documents completely in- 
dependent. On the monuments of Egypt we have 
the private and public life of the Egyptian people 
depicted with the utmost minuteness. The scenes 
are’as fresh as if they had been finished only a few 
years ago. They were not painted, moreover, to 
supply evidence, or to explain scripture. The 
two most ancient records have come unexpectedly 
into our hands, the one written, the other painted; 
and if they confirm each other, the evidence, be- 
cause incidental, is felt to be, on that very ground, 
the more impressive. 

Let us take an example or two. In Palestine 
iron was the metal commonly used for implements 
of war. The Canaanites had chariots of iron. It 


are still in Lebanon traces of iron works of ver 

ancient date, large quantities of refuse being still 
to be seen at some distance from the mines, but 
in the neighbourhood of oak forests, the wood of 
which was used in smelting. Yet, on the Exode, 
it is not of workers of iron we read, but of workers 
in brass, and they are mentioned again and again. 
Whether the brass were an alloy of copper and 
zinc, the brass of later times—or of copper and 
tin—the bronze of later times, the use of such a 
metal clearly implies considerable skill in metal- 
lurgy ; and, in fact, it is the very metal of which 
ancient Egyptian weapons,—swords, knives, and 
even bows,—are generally made. For ages the 
art of tempering brass so as to make it elastic, 
was unknown; nor is it now easy to understand 
how the process was so perfect as it must have 
been in Egypt. ak 

The Egyptians were long famous for their skill 
in archery, and naturally, Hagar, the Egyptian 
maid of Sarah, taught her son the art of her 
country, and Ishmael became an archer. __ 

Quite incidentally we gather from the history 
of Joseph’s imprisonment that there was wine in 
Egypt, and from the Psalms that vines were grown 
there. Herodotus, who lived for some time at 
On, the residence of Joseph’s wife, and who wrote 
four or five hundred years before Christ, states 
that vines were not grown in Egypt. The monu- 
ments, on the other hand, have several paintings 
of vine-culture and of wine making. Drunken 
men, and even women, are seen carried home by 
head and heals on the shoulders of their servants, 
and yet the culture of the vine was evidently diffi- 
cult. More labourers seem required to water the 
plants and dress the trees, than were required for 
any other kind of growth, and the branches were 
generally small. Hence, when the spies returned 
with “ grapes of Eshcol,” the size naturally filled 
with amazement a people who had been accus- 
tomed only to the grapes of the land of Ham. 
Hence, also, the narrative must have been written 
not in the age of Herodotus, but in the age of the 
monuments. 

In the same history the baker is represented as 
carrying his basket upon his head. The usual 
way of carrying burdens in Syria was on the side, 
or on the back, or on the shoulders. On the 
monuments men are represented as carrying them 
in the way which the Pentateuch describes. 

Glancing through the monuments there are 
several facts that strike an observer as significant. 
The variety of employments is remarkable. Here 
are agriculturists, shepherds,—a degraded class, 
apparently—fishermen, hunters, men of all trades, 
all working apart, and as distinct castes; and yet 
agriculture is evidently the favorite pursuit. Here 
is corn in abundance. In seasons of deficient 
harvests elsewhere, a journey to Egypt, the gran- 
ary of the world, as it seems, is very likely to be 
the resource of a pastoral tribe, and that tribe will 
find there a subdivison. of labour, and a degree of 
artificial civilization not common in purely agri- 
cultural countries, and certainly not common in 
Syria. 

Surrounding the monarch, on some of these 
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monuments, are various classes of rulers. Here 
are priests, anointed for their office by God and 
the king ; warrior chiefs, second only to the mon- 
arch—the whole indicating social institutions un- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Petroleum 
(Concluded from page 106.) 
We will now proceed to investigate the cause 


rock 

through which it passes. 
‘Another circumstance considerably adds to this 
tendency. We all know that as the condensation 


like anything in those days in their vicinity. |of the flow of oil from the wells. Is the flow due! of gasses increases their temperature, so their ex- 


There was, in fact, nothing like it nearer than| 
India. These are “the princes of the house of 
Pharaoh.” 

In all these scenes, moreover, there is a freedom 
of domestic life very unlike the restraint of most 
The women are generally un 
veiled, and seem to have as much liberty as in 
modern Europe. After the time of the Persian 
conquest (B. C. 350) this ceased in Egypt. 

But there are other peculiarities in these paint- 
ings. The Egyptians are all beardless men, they 
and their servants. A few toil-worn men, and a few 
mourners have their beards half-grown ; and now 
and then the rapidity of the conquests of some 
great warrior—as of Rameses—is indicated by the 
state of his beard, which he has evidently had no 
time to remove. But generally their faces are 
quite smooth; and so Joseph “shaves” when 
summoned into the presence of Pharaoh. 

Here are men who seem to have been very 
odious to the Egyptians,—not from earliest times, 
indeed, but still from remote antiquity. They 
are seen crushed under the chariot-wheels of the 
kings ; they are figured as supporters of vases and 
seats; they are dragged as slaves through the 
markets, aud massacred without mercy. Some- 
times they are painted on the soles of shoes and 
sandals, as the easiest way of treading them down. 
These are the shepherds, who were an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians, though not to the people 
of Arabia or Syria. 

Here are chairs and chair-makers. Vistors sit 
at table in a way quite unusual in late Jewish 
history ; not all, indeed, for at common meals the 
people sit on their limbs, which are doubled under 
them; but on great occasions chairs are used, as 
stately and as formal as any in Europe. (Gen. 
xliii. 33.) 

Here, again, is the gold chain of office; here 
the signet ring, which was presented to the man 
who was made vizier; here the white fine linen 
with which foreigners were clothed when they 
were naturalized, and became members of the} 
Egyptian aristocracy. 

Compare with these scenes the facts incidentally 
mentioned in Joseph’s history (Gen. xli. 14: xl. 
16 : xlvi. 34) and the naturalness and consequent | 
truthfulness of the narrative will at once appear. | 
The history must have been written by one who 
knew Egypt, and who lived before the customs| 
of the eountry had materially changed. 

Such is a sample, and a very inadequate sam- 
ple, of the facts which the Egyptian monuments 
disclose ; and we shall rejoice if this brief notice 
succeeds in directing attention to the studies 
which cannot fail to throw light on all parts of 
scripture, and which will be found to supply ad-| 
ditional proof of the antiquity and genuineness of | 
the books of Muses. 
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‘oil, it may well be abandoned, as it will take a} 





Water as a cause of Obesity —M. Daneel, in 
@ paper to the Paris Academy of sciences, has di- 
rected attention to this subject. He narrated two 





experiments—one with a lean horse, from whose 
diet per day three pounds of oats were subtracted, 
while it was biipilied with an abundance of wa- 
ter, into which a pound of bran was put. In the 





course of twenty-seven days it increased about 
thirty-six pounds in weight. 


to hydraulic or pneumatic pressure? This part of | 


the subject is involved in much obscurity, and 
has not been very critically enquired into,—most 
of those interested iu oil wells being satisfied if 
the oil flowed at all freely, and not troubling} 
themselves about the why and wherefore. Yet 
recently it has become a matter of more vital im- 
portance to them to understand this branch of 
the subject, also; for it is now no uncommon 
thing for a well to flow freely for some time, and 
then to cease suddenly, and perhaps entirely. 
Sometimes when an oil cavity is first opened, the 
oil rushes out in torrents; and vast quantities of 
it are wasted before proper vessels can be obtained 
to secure it. It will then gradually subside, and 
resort must be had to pumping. This will finally 
fail also, and generally a new well is made near 
the old one. Sometimes the flow of oil is checked 
by obstructions entering the pipe, and in such 
ease the well will be restored to its original vigor 
by new tubing. Should the obstruction be occa- 
sioned by pieces of rock or pebbles entering the 
tube, it is evident the flow would cease suddenly. 
New tubing would remedy a case of this kind. 
We remember quite recently having heard of a 
well that was considered so valuable that it sold 
for $200,000, and the day following that of the 
sale, it ceased entirely~and no coaxing could in- 
duce a single gallon of oil to come to the surface. 
Many wells never did throw up their oil spon- 
taneously, but always required pumping, and in 
some cases it seems probable the yield from these 
will be the most permavent. 

Professor E. B. Sanders, in speaking of the 
Kafiawha oil region, says in an article in Silli- 
man’s Journal: “‘ These wells have been unparal- 
leled for the quantity of oil produced. Many of| 
them when first bored, poured out the oil in tor- 
rents, the oil being forced up by the pressure of| 
the gas. Hundreds of barrels were obtained ina 
few hours. ‘This oil is evidently the accumula- 
tion of long ages. It is therefore probable that 
during this long period the filling of these resor-| 
voirs has been going on. If this be true, it will) 
follow that when a fissure is once exhausted of| 





geological period to refill it.” There is still wee) 
other cause for the stoppage of these wells, which 
cannot better be explained than by extracting 
from an article in a late number of the Philadel-| 
phia Ledger, the writer of which has evidently 
paid considerable attention to the subject. He 
ascribes the cause to a gradual collection of Par- 
affine in the tubes, and says: “ Paraffine, in ap- 
pearance and in substance, resembles the sperma- 
ceti of the whale, and the white wax of bees or 
certain plants. It has very little affinity for other 
bodies ; hence its name. This substance stops up| 
many of the veins of oil in the wells at Oil Creek, 
tor it is a substance usually held in solution and 
in large quantities in the petroleum, the hydro 
carbon oils being its natural solvents. When oil 
stands, especially in cool weather, it remains 
with the heavier oil at the bottom. Neither 
acids vor alkalies have effect upon it. Heat melts 
it at a temperature of 112°, and cold solidifies it. 
As the heat of the earth is supposed to increase 





|as we descend, the temperature of the oil is favor- 
In the same regi-|ably affected by this circumstance, and the deeper) oil. 


pansion diminishes it; and whenever there is a 
large and sudden escape of those hydro carbon 
gasses, which are among the best indications of 
oil there, there is a lowering of the thermometer 
proportionably great. Hence, in all flowing wells, 
in proportion to their energy and the escape of 
gas, the oil when it reaches the surface is intensely 
cold; often it is almost freezing, owing entirely to 
the expansion and liberation of these gasses. The 
effect of this must be an increased tendency to 
make deposits of this paraffine along the passages 
through which the oil passes, and there are many 
instances in which they become so obstructed that 
the oil ceases to flow. Many suppose in these 
cases that the oil is exhausted, when the real 
cause may be in any of these instances, simply 
an obstruction in the passages. In such case a 
new well used to be considered the only remedy, 
but now various other methods are resorted to. 
Often new tubing the well is sufficient to set mat- 
ters straight ; but where that fails, by connecting 
the mouth of the tubing with the boiler of the 
engine, steam is foreed down, and partly by pres- 
sure, and probably still more by heat, the paraffine 
is melted like wax by a temperature over 112 
degrees. 

‘« Not long since, a well that had flowed at the 
rate of a hundred barrels a day, and had finally 
given out, was by this process so far restored as 
suddenly to flow sixty barrels, bringing up with 
the oil through the tubing, immense quantities of 
parafline and obstructing materials, that had been 
loosened from their hold below in the under- 
ground chambers, by this vapor bath. In other 
cases air forced down by an air pump, has by the 
mechanical pressure effected much the same sort 
of relief. Steam cools and condeuses to some ex- 
tent, before it reaches the point of action. But 
condensed air does not. Which on the whole 


|will prove the most efficient, time and experience 


must decide.” 

It not unfrequently happens that the opeping 
of new wells interferes with the flow of the old. 
This would seem to indicate that the oil lay in 
veins, between the strata of the rocks, and that 
there was a hydraulic connection between the dif- 
ferent wells. But this connection is certainly 
very limited and altogether local in its character. 
It is not at all of that general character which 
exists between the vast and extended layers of 
water, which everywhere may be found below the 
surface, aud which connect with each other through 
all sections of the continent,—from the highest 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains, to the valley of 
the Mississippi, and thence again to the summits 
of the Alleghanies. 

This wide spread connection of the waters 
under the earth, doubtless gives rise to the water 
in Artesian wells, and their action, therefore, is 
mostly hydraulic in character. But to the flow- 
ing petroleum wells we must generally assigo % 
different power, and that is the expansive force 
of the confined hydro carbon gasses, which we 
have such abundapt evidence do exist in great 
quantities in all oil districts. As one portion of 
these gasses escapes and the pressure decreases, 
another portion may be formed by the further 
decomposition or distillation of a small quantity of 
It is also very likely that oil under great 


ment an exceedingly fat mare, that could hardly|the well is, the better for holding the paraffine iu| pressure may have the property of absorbing large 


carry its rider, was reduced from an allowance of 


solution, But itis not until we get the thermo- 


quantities of gas, and giving it off again wheo 


sixty liters of water per day to fifteen, and speed-| meter up to i12° that paraffine always melts, and|the pressure is removed, in the same manner that 
ily lost its obesity, resuming its former vigour. [thus it occurs that portions of it furm on the iu-| water is known to do. This property in the oil, 
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would set free vast quantities of gas, which in its rocks, preparatory to receiving a charge of pow-| 


of general use? This is a question of great 


turn would continue to force up the oil till it was|der for blasting. One or two laborers usually per-|importance. - But all we can answer is purely con- 


exhausted or an equilibrium established. If the 
former is the casc, the well must be abandoned ; 
if the latter, recourse may be had to the pumps, 
with every prospect of success. 

The crude petroleum as obtained from the 
wells, is never pure. That from different locali- 
ties varies much in quality and appearance. It 
is generally of a greenish or reddish hue, and often 
contains water or earthy matters. These are easily 
separated by mechanical means; as they are both 
heavier than.the oil they settle to the bottom of 
the vessel, and the oil may be drawn from the 
surface. The oil is next subjected to a process of 
distillation. This is carried on in large iron re- 
torts or stills, capable of holding from fifty to one 
hundred barrels each. Fires of coal or coke are 
built underneath these stills, and the most volatile 
portions of the oil soon begin to pass over the 
head of the still and through the worm of the 
condenser. 

The products of the distillation may be classed 
as follows: Ist, a very volatile and nearly odorless 
oil, sometimes called benzole or naptha; 2d, a 

elluwish and slightly volatile oil suitable for 

urning in lamps; 3d, a heavy oil which is used 
for lubricating machinery ; 4th, colouring matters, 
and paraffine mixed with a little oil, forming a 
grease used for lubricating machinery; 5th, tarry 
matters, used as a preservative for coating wood, 
&e.; 6th, various alkaline substances and fertiliz- 
ing mixtures, 

The products numbered 1 and 3 are sometimes 


mixed in due proportion to make an oil of about! 
But the} 


the same specific gravity as number 2. 
mixture is liable to form an explosive compound, 
by the vapor from the lighter oil mixing with at- 
mospheric air in the upper parts of partly filled 
lamps. Without doubt the explosions which have 


form this work by means of an iron rod, six or 
eight feet long and an inch or more in diameter, 
the end being sharpened like a wedge and made 
very hard. The workmen, standing in an up- 
right position, grasps the rod in the middle, and 


turning the rod so as to bring the edge in a new 


by repeated blows upon the rock, and constantly | 


\jectural. Judging from the exhaustless character 
of the petroleum districts gf Asia, which have 
yielded oil from the remotest antiquity, and also 
from the wide spread, nay, almost universal diffa- 
‘sion of oil-bearing strata over the globe, we think 
the supply will prove equal to the demand for 
centuries to come. In China, Birmah and Persia, 








position, gradually drills a hole to the required | 
jdepth. The arms of the workman act like a 
spring, raising the rod after each stroke, while 
the weight of the rod gives sufficient force to the 
blow. 1n boring for oil, the operation is substan- | 
tially the same, only the work to be performed 
being much greater, the size of the tools, and the| 
power employed are proportionably greater also. | 
Instead of a man’s arms, long and elastic poles are | 
used for springs to raise the drill, which is some | 
thirty feet long and two or three inches in diame- 
ter, the end being sharpened and spread out, to} 
give a cutting edge equal in extent to the re-| 
quired diameter of the well. Attached to the| 
drill is a transverse handle of wood, with a stirrup | 
at each end. Two labourers take hold of this 
handle, and each time the drill is raised, they 
turn it partly round, and then with a foot in each 
stirrup bring the drill down in a new position, 
and chip off a piece of rock from the bottom of ‘ y ' 
the hole. As the weil deepens, the rod is length-|neath the surface, which from time to time will 
ened by screwing successive sections upon the|be tapped by the numerous wells sunk in search 
upper end. Man or horse power is also applied of them. On the other hand it is true that many 
to the spring to help lift the increasing weight of | wells in the United States have ceased to be pro- 
the rods. As the boring process continues, the |éuative, sometimes very suddenly. But these 
rods have frequently to be raised to remove,the|seem to be exceptional cases, and do not affect 
ground up fragments from the bottom. As each \the grand amount, any more than the failure of 
section has to be unscrewed to take it up and | the crops of a single farmer, affect the agricul- 
screwed together again to replace it, it is evident | tural returns of the whole country. The supply 
much time is consumed in this way. Lately, of whale oil has been gradually diminishing for 
however, an improved manner of boring has been | years, and the discovery of petroleum came in 


petroleum has flowed from the earth, either spon- 
taneously or artificially for ages, aud no evidences - 
are yet apparent of any diminution in quantity. 
The Chinese have been in the practice of boring 
for salt water and bituminous substances from 
time immemorial; and when their wells became 
unproductive, they would sink them deeper till 
some of them are said to reach the depth of 3000 
feet. From this great depth vast quantities of 
carburetted hydrogen gas and other hydro-carbons 
rise to the surface, tlius leading to the suspicion 
that the earth is filled with such compounds. 
Again there is scarcely a country or nationality 
that has thus far been explored below the surface, 
but has given indications of bituminous substances 
existing there. The single pitch lake of Trinidad, 
probably contains enough bitumen to supply the 
whole world for a century, could it be made avail- 
able. And is it too much to conjecture that there 
may be many such and even larger resorvoirs be- 








occurred in the use of these oils have arisen in|adopted, which is said to be borrowed from the | most opportunely to take its place. In future 


this way, when the flame has come in contact 
with these dangerous compounds formed within 
the lamp. 

No. 2, is the true oil for lamps. It has, how- 
ever, to undergo a purifying process, in large 
cisterns, called agitators. In these agitators, it is| 
mixed with five or six per cent. of sulphuric acid, 
and rapidly stirred by an arrangement, like the 
dashers of a churn, and then allowed to settle. 
The sulphuric acid carries most of the impurities | 
With it to the bottom, and is drawn off; leaving 
the partially purified oil in the agitator. Alkalies, | 
as potash or soda are now added to remove the re-| 
maining acid; the mixture is again thoroughly| 
ttirred and allowed to settle, and the impurities| 
thus collected are removed from the bottom as be-| 


Chinese, who have used it from time immemorial. | years, should petroleum gradually cease to afford: 
The drill is attached to one end of a rope, and the/the means of illumination, another substance will 
‘rope, after making a turn or two round the axis | doubtless be found to take its place; and we think 
of a windlass, is held at the other end by a la-|the inhabitants of the earth need not fear the 
bourer. The windlass is turned to raise the drill|approach of a time when social gatherings in the 
a few inches, when the labourer suddenly relaxes |lighted hall must be no more, and when all labour 
his hold upon the rope and the drill falls. The|and entertainment with books or pen must neces~ 
torsion of the rope is sufficient to change the posi-|sarily cease with the setting of the evening sun. 
tion of the drill at each stroke. A cylindrical —— ‘ 
spoon and valves are attached to the drill, which). . _, Se ey eee 
take up the chips as they are formed. Blocks of Visits to Holy and Historic Places in Palestine, 
wood are fastened upon the rope at intervals to _ (Concluded from page 107.) 

prevent its chaffing upon the sides. The only ob- THE LOWER JORDAN. 

jection to this method of boring is, that the drill} Between the Lake of Galilee and the Dead Sea 
will not always descend perpendicularly, especially |lies a long deep valley, varying from five to ten 





fore. The oil is now repeatedly washed with 
water, which is in like manner withdrawn from | 
the bottom, and the purifying process is com-| 
pleted. 

By allowing the oil to stand several days in 
shallow vats, over alkaline solutions, it loses’ 
nearly all its offensive odor; and by exposing it| 
in the same manner to the light, it becomes nearly | 
colourless. The clear and colourless oils are gen- 
erally preferred by consumers, but they do not 
possess as great illuminating powers as the pale 
yellow or straw coloured oils. The latter are con-| 
sequently worth more, but they are generally sold 
at a lower price. 

We have repeatedly made use of the term “oil 
Wells” in the course of this article; a few words 





explaining these wells, and the manner of making |petroleum, is whether the supply is likely to be 
them, may not be out of place here. The process | permanent. 
® called boring, and the wells are what are gener-|exhaustless quantities of petroleum, or will they 
ally termed Artesian wells. . Most of the readers|gradually diminish their supply, till it becomes 
of this have doubtless seen the operation of boring|so small in amount as no longer to serve for pur- 


} tom. 


when passing through the softer strata. And as|miles in breadth, and shut in by the parallel 
these portions of the well require tubing to pre-|mountain ranges of Samaria and Gilead. Down 
vent the sides falling in, it is almost impossible to|the centre of this valley, in the bed of a deep 
do so unless the well descends perpendicularly. |ravine, winds the river Jordan. It has two dis- 
The tubing consists of iron pipes just large enough |tinct lines of banks. The first, or lower banks 
to enter the well. These pipes are screwed or|confine the stream, are comparatively low, gener- 
bolted together in sections and forced down ; the ally alluvial, and thickly fringed with foliage. 
increasing weight helps to overcome the increas-|The second, or upper banks are at some distance 
ing friction as the pipes lengthen. When this|from the channel—occasionally nearly half a mile 
fails, and sufficient force cannot be applied, the|apart, and in places they rise to a height of one 
deeper parts of the well are tubed with smaller|hundred and fifty feet. The appearance of the 
pipes passed down through the larger and upper |river itself is exceedingly varied. Now it sweeps 
portions. In this way the diameter of a well,|gracefully round a green meadow, softly kissing 
which at the surface may be eighteen inches,|with its rippling waves the blushing flowers of 
often contracts to four or five inches at the bot-| the oleander as they bend over it ;—now it clasps 
a wooded islet in its shining arms ;—now fretted 
by projecting cliffs, and opposed by rocky ledges, 
it dashes madly forward in sheets of foam. 

One bridge alone spans the river, on the road 
which joins the ancient cities of Bethshan and 
Gadara. But the ruios of many others are visible, 
and the fords are numerous. Of the“‘latter, one 


A very interesting question in connection with 


Will these wells continue to yield 
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of the most remarkable is Sukkoth, where Jacob | reflecting vividly every changing hue of the firma- 


crossed with his flocks and herds, a. xxxiii. 
17,) and where the fleeing hosts of Zebah and 
Zalmunna suffered so terribly from the Israelites. 
(Judges vii. 24, sq. ; viii. 4-10.) The plain around 
Sukkoth is abundantly watered by fountains and 
streamlets from the mountains. The soil is ex- 
ceedingly rich. Dr. Robinson says of it, “‘ The 
grass intermingled with tall daisies and wild oats, 
reached to our horses’ backs, while the thistles 
sometimes overtopped the riders’ heads.” Jacob 
showed his usual worldly wisdom, when he en- 
camped at this favoured spot, and “ made booths 
(Sukkoth) for his cattle.” 

But the most interesting spot on the Jordan is 
unquestionably that now called the “ pilgrims’ 
bathing-place,”’ opposite Jericho. Here the chan- 
vel is deep, the current rapid, and yet, on three 
different occasions, the riyer was stayed by a 
miracle, and the channel left dry, to let God’s 
people pass over. And an interest still higher 
and holier clings to it. It is the scene of Christ’s 
baptism. Sitting here one day on the river’s 
bank, beneath the shade of a great willow tree, I 
read in succession the Bible narratives of the pas- 
sage of the Israelites under Joshua, of the trans- 
lation of Elijah, and of the baptism of Jesus ; and 
then looking up on those gray bluffs that bound 
the narrow ravine. I involuntarily exclaimed, “QO, 
that my eyes had seen those glorious events of 


ment. In summer, when the heat is intense, a 
thin, whitish quivering vapour hangs over the 
surface of the water, and gives a strange dreamy 
indistinetness to the mountains. At the northern 
and southern ends, the flat plains are parched 
and barren, in part covered with fine sand, and in 
part with a white nitrous coating like hoar frost. 
Brackish and sulphur springs occur at intervals 
around the whole borders of the lake. Some of 
them are warm, and send up clouds of steam. At 
one or two places along the western shore, and 
also at the southern end of the lake are slimy pools 
and marshes, whose exhalations of sulphuretted- 
hydrogen taint the atmosphere for miles. Strewn 
along the northern shore, especially near the 
mouth of the Jordan, lie large quantities of drift 
wood, brought down by the swollen river, and it 
is everywhere encrusted with salt crystals. The 
great depression, the fierce rays of an unclouded 
sun, the white mountain chains on each side, and 
the white soil below reflecting the sun’s rays, give 
the whole basin of the Dead Sea a temperature 
like that of a furnace. Never did I suffer so 
much from intense suffocating heat as during the 
days I spent on the shores of the lake. Yet still 
it cannot be called a ‘‘sea of death,” in that sense 
in which travellers in former ages were wont to 
represent it. It has been stated that no vegetation 
could exist along its shores, and that no bird could 


which you were the witnesses! O, that the eye of|fly over it: that, in fact, its poisonous exhalations 
are fatal alike to animal and vegetable life. This 
At every little fountain 
along the shores, the vegetation has a tropical 


luxuriance. I have seen the oleander dipping 
gorgeous flowers into the lake; and I have 


sense had witnesses what the eye of faith now 
contemplates !—The marshalled hosts of Israel ; 
the ark on which rested the Shekinah glory ; then 
the fiery chariot bearing God’s prophet to heaven ; 
and last of all ‘the dove,’ the heavenly dove, 
coming down and abiding upon the Saviour.” 

It was in the month of April I visited this 
“holy place” on the Jordan. It was already the 
time of harvest, for the people of Jericho were 
reaping their little fields up on the plain. And 
we are told that “‘ Jordan overfloweth all his banks 
all the time of harvest.”’ (Joshua iii. 15; 1 Chron. 
xii. 15.) The fact is still true, though Palestine 
is changed. The heavy rains of early spring fall- 
ing on the northern wountains, and the winter 
snow melting on the sides of Hermon, send a 
thousand tributaries to the sacred river. It rises 
to the top of the lower banks, and when I was 
there, the ruddy, swollen waters had flowed over 
and covered portions of the verdant meadows on 
each side. 

Mounting my horse, I followed the tortuous 
river to its mouth, and saw it empty its waters 
into that sea of death. One would almost think 
they flow in reluctantly, for the current becomes 
slower and slower, and the channel wider and 
wider, till at length water touches water, and the 
+ Jordan is lost. Such is this sacred river, without 
a parallel, historical or physical, in the whole 
world. A complete river beneath the level of the 
ocean, disappearing in a lake which has no outlet, 
and which could have none. It whatever way we 
regard it, the Jordan stands alone. 


THE DEAD SEA. 


The Dead Sea fills up the southern end of the 
Jordan valley. It is about fifty miles in length 
from north to south, by ten in breadth. The 
mountain chains which shut in the valley become 
here steeper, wilder, and bleaker. In some places 
they rise in lofty precipices of naked rock from 
the bosom of the waters; in others they retire, 
forming wild nooks and yawning ravines, fitting 
homes for the wild goats which still inhabit them. 
The scenery of the lake is bare and desolate, but 
grand. ‘Ghe water is clear and sparkling, deep 
and beautiful azure when the sky is cloudless, but 


is altogether untrue. 


the willow, and the tamarisk, and numerous other 
shrubs flourishing where their stems were at cer- 
tain seasons immersed in the waters. The cane- 
brakes on the shore abouud with wild fowl; and 
occasionally-flocks of ducks may be seen swim- 
ming far out on the sea. The water, however, is 
intolerably salt and bitter, and no fish could live 
init. Yet it is not altogether destitute of living 
creatures, a few inferior organizations having been 
found in it by recent naturalists. Its specific 
gravity is so great that the human body will not 
sink in it. I have tried it myself, and can, there- 
fore, testify to the truth of the fact. This is 
easily accounted for. The weight of water in- 
creases in proportion to the quantity of salt it con- 
tains in solution. Ordinary sea water has only 
about four per cent. of salt, whilst that of the 
Dead Sea contains more than twenty-six per cent. 

The Dead Sea is thus a physical wonder, and, 
strange to say, it is also an historical wonder. It 
would appear that, in ancient times, it was much 
smaller than it is at present, leaving room for a 
large and fertile plain on which the cities of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboin once stood 
(compare Gen. xiii. 10-12.) ‘These cities were 
burned by fire from heaven, and the whole plain, 
or as it was called, “ the vale of Siddim’’ (xiv. 8,) 
was covered with water (xiv. 3.) Recent explo- 
rations of the sea and of the surrounding region 
tend, I believe, to throw some light on one of the 
most remarkable events of physical geography and 
of Biblical history. The northern section of the 
lake, from the mouth of the Jordan to the pro- 
montory of Lisan, is immensely deep, varying 
from forty to two hundred and eighteen fathoms. 
But the whole southern section is shallow,—only 
a few feet of water covering an extensive flat, in 
which bitumen pits, and bituminous limestone 
abound. The latter appears to have been the 
plain of Sodom, for we learn from Gen. xix. 27, 
28, that the plain was visible from a hill-top near 
Hebron, which would: not be true of any part of 


the Jordan valley north of En-gedi. The Bible 

further informs us that ‘‘ the vale of Siddim was 

full of slime pits,” that is, pits or wells of bitu- 

men (xiv. 10.) Now we know that bitumen burns 

like oil, and bituminous limestone is also inflam. 
mable. May not the houses of Sodom and the 
other cities have been built of the latter, and like 
the tower of Babel, cemented with the former? 
And if so, when once ignited by fire from heaven, 
they would burn rapidly and fiercely,—nay, the 
whole plain filled with its bitumen pits, and strewn 
with inflammable stones, would burn like a coal- 
field. How strikingly does this seem to illustrate 
the words of Scripture,—“ And Abraham gat up 
early in the morning (from his tent at Mamre) to 
the place where he stood before the Lord” (com- 
pare xviii. 16, 22,) “And he looked toward 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land 
of the plain, and behold, and lo, the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace.”— 
(Gen. xix. 27, 28.) 


Seeing an Avalanche Pass.—Francis Galton, 
a well-known English traveller, and member of 
the Alpine Club, has this summer made a singu- 
lar experience. He discovered a spot on the Jung- 
frau range, where he might stand in safety and 
watch the avalanches sweeping past him, within 
thirty feet of his person. In one half-day he saw 
three descents. The avalanches slid two-thousand 
feet, then leaped two great bounds of a thousand 
feet more to the channel close to which he was 
standing, and then burst out at the foot of the 
channel, “ like a storm of shrapnel.” F. Galton 
describes the general appearance of the avalanche 
when seen at so short a distance, as that of “an 
orderly mob filling the street and hastening, not 
hurrying, to the same object.” Something of the 
same impression is made upon one who looks at- 
tentively at the great sheet of water which rolls 
slowly down on the Canadian side of the falls at 
Niagara. The motion is majestically deliberate, 
and, though swift, not hurried. The noise of the 
avalanche in motion, F. Galton likens to “ the 
sound of a rapid tide rushing up many channels.” 
The avalanche is described as consisting of a mass 
of ice balls, usually from a foot toa yard in di- 
ameter, which produce “ the fearful rattle of the 
ice-cascade. 


Use of Horse-Chesnut Trees.—At a meeting 
of the British Association, Sir John Davy called 
attention to the value of the horse-chesnut—a tree 
whith he regarded as deserving of more attention 
than it has hitherto received, whether with re- 
spect to its bark, its leaves, or its fruit. Some ex- 
periments which he had made had shown that, 
with the aid of alum, the bark would make a brown 
dye, warranted to wash, for cotton, and that the 
leaves would give to cotton a good yellow dye, very 
similar to the yellow dye of the Turkey carpet. 
The substance of the nut hus wany of the proper-, 
tiesof starch. ‘That the nuts are useful as the food 
of such animals as can relish it, judging from its 
composition, could hardly be doubted ; indeed, 
there is certain proof already of the fact. In 
Switzerland it is regularly given to the sheep. 
The mutton of sheep thus fed is said to have an 
excellent flavour. Pigs readily eat the nuts, and 
some horses do not refuse them. Deprived of its 
shell, and crushed fine by grinding, the nuts, 
afford, with water, an emulsion which is used in 
France in the manufacture of silk, woollen, and 
linen fabrics. The starch of the nut, with its 
mucilage and alkali, are probably the ingredients 
which are most servicable. -The refuse, it is said, 
mixed with an equa} portion of pollard, may be 
employed as food for poultry.—Late Paper. 
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From “The British Friend.” 


Law for the Relicf of NonCombatants, 
To The Editor of The British Friend. 


who are willing to sink down in their mind, out 
of self-pride and conceit, and are willing to abide 
little and low before the Lord, will still be taught 
Dear FrienD,—My attention has been drawn | of him, and will be preserved out of, and deliver- 
to the above subject by what appears in “ The /ed from, every subtle snare that the great adver- 
British Friend’”’ for the present month, and it has \sary of man may lay for them. It is the prayer 
been painful to my mind to behold the shallow) of my heart that men may be awakened and 
views which Friends of New York and Ohio have quickened to seek unto the Lord, and to him 
taken as regards the excmption law, made pro-|alone, for counsel and help, for he only can deli- 
fessedly on behalf of them, and such others, who yer from the thraldom of sin and spiritual death. 
are ae, Sea e bow in o Thy friend sincerely, C. W. T. 
dience to the law of God rather than man. But} London, 4th of 10th mo., 1864. 
the question arises upon the face of such a minute es 
as they have drawn up—Is this the ground upon iggy jew of the Weather for Bleventh month, 1864 
which they stand? for if so, how can they advise Eh a f th ‘ i seit 
compliance with an exemption on the terms pre- an ane sh — a . “fell _ 
scribed? Is it not a denial of the very principle | ¥°T® ae ne out ond aia ve 7 iy 
through which they are constrained to refuse |PoTs . a es aac a —  hete 
compliance with the commands man makes in |e i a ~ ate: On che 284 and Bach. th 
defiance of the prerogative of God alone? What |'#!/8 OF Snow an old f 7 1 >a athe he 
is the first article of warfare? Is it not absolute weather bee hewn’ J a i fr the con at il a 
and unquestioning obedience to the commands of |25th oho arwee ar ia a Sa a - . 
the superior officer? Can my country, my king, |!0se oF ¢ The bi ane 7 ae - i =o the 
ruler, governor, or otherwise, stand in my stead oan 71° — 5 ao a het " 
and answer for me for my deeds done in the body, ‘pone a a s neon - a cam a owes 
whether they be good or whether they be evil 7}W#S ==" on the 44th win e ott “9 e mean 
Yet this is the responsibility that kings and em- Sew mae ae oe Tent 
perors, governments and congresses, take upon — —o : 

: : : . . Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
themselves in denying the right of private judg- Twelfth month Ist, 1864. 
ment, and impelling to action whatever it may be 


For “ The Friend.” 
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. ° ° ° :| aml 
in connection with warfare. Let the soldiet but} . Le tare. 45%| % 
° . . . emperature. “o> ; 
think for himself, he is then a free man, and war-) = |-“"P° = 2%| 2% | Circumstances of the Weather 
: . | a] = SS) 22 | “for Eleventh Month, 1864 
fare must at once cease. Now who delegated 2 a a | eax $e or Eleve , 1864. 
such a power to avy government, ruler, king or} 22|< | & $52) 43 
potentate, as this? Let the christian pause for}; —-—-~—-— 
oa , = h 1 | 42° 49° 42° 29.75] N Clear. 
a moment and think. Let him ask himself the| 2 | 35 | 45 | 42 29.70| NE White frost, cloudy. 
question for one moment, Whom do I serve, and\ 7) AR AR po Goals, safe. 
whose laws am I bound to obey? It is nothing to 6 il 47 | 37 | 29.22} W Cloudy, snow, hail. 
oh 32 | 52/46 29.69) SW White frost, clear. 
me what man pleases to place in lieu of sucha) 7 | 59 64 | 55 | 2073| W Rain’ 
service under cover or profession of meeting my : es = - ph ome — —_ 
* : * | | 29. 8 ain, cloudy. 
religious scruples—the question is, By whose au-| 10 | 64 °65 | 64 20.8) NW | Seale 
; 42 | 57 | 46 29.28) W | Clear. 
thority does any man or body of men presume to! 3)|% £38 aeisi ‘S| ae... 
send forth countless numbers of their fellow-be- 13 | 35 42 | 34 | 29.30) N Cloudy. 
: P P 4 * | 3 34 29.64) N Clear. 
ings, equally accountable to God as themselves) 45 | 39 | 38 | 37 2059] SE White treet, kail, sata. 
for their every action, as beasts and not as men,} 16 | 32 | 50 | 40 29.89) N Do. clear. 
7 | 17 | 34) 44) 45 29.81) § Do. cloudy, rain. 
to slay or be slain at the word of command, and| is | 48 | 52 | 45 20.61! N Rain. 
? } 19/41 | 46) 41 29.65) N Clear. 
they dare not say nay? I ask, who delegated | so ban | an] oat aeeel one a...“ 
such power to any man, or body of men? O man! at | 48 | 46 | 45 20.13) NE Rain. 
. ; . ap.| 22) 87} |} 34 | 29.15) N | Snow, cloudy. 
arise from the dust, and attest thy right of ser-) 93 | 93 | 37 | 28 0.61] \w phat 
vice, and to whom. America is now deluged with} 24 | 2 88 | 31 | 209%| Ew esas 
‘i ° : .99 ite frost, clear. 
blood, and why? Because the fonl passions of} 20) S443 42 2074) se Be. cleoty. 
i Diaconis 38 | 56 | 46 29.55) W Clear. 
man are allowed to work their own destruction Shap} asl aah eee wd White frost, cloudy. 
her own iniquity has brought the present fearful) 29 | 48 | 62 | 60 29.34) W | Cloudy, 
calamity upon her head. But what has thechris-) °° |? 71) 52) 2941) W | a 


| j | | | 





_ e do with strifes and contests of wicked | 7570 showing the comparative temperature and amount of 
men! God will make the wrath of the wicked to! rain in the Eleventh months, 1863 and 1864. 
praise him, and the remainder will he restrain. | 


1863. 1864. 
But what part or lot hath he that feareth God in Highest temperature in the Eleventh 
the midst thereof, further than passively to bear'| month, ‘ - C Ti 
that which may unavoidably fall upon him in| Lowest, - do. do. do. 28° 22° 
common with his fellow men. Again, what is the | Mean, do. do. do.  48,%,° 4473° 


rule of the christian life? Is it not within? And|Amount of rain in inches, Eleventh 
to whom has he to look for daily direction in daily month, . 2-92 
duty, but to God? Now if he resign to man the ee 

tight to apportion out to him, and that for wages,| Cotton Culture in Turkey.—Recent accounts 
his daily duty, or pays a ransom for his freedom | from Smyrna confirm the news that since the Turk- 
—his natural born right as a christian—I say, if ish government has adopted the plan of distribu- 
he allows man to point out his work and duty in ting cotton-sced gratuitously tothe planters, the 
this way, or buys for money what is his natural produce has increased considerably. In the year 


3°83 





right, what becomes of the principles of his action, | 1860 the cotton exported from Smyrna amounted | 


Which should be from God and not of man. ito only 12,000 bales, and was estimated at £39, 

Had these professing Friends sought counsel 000. In 1863 it increased to 60,000 bales, and 
of God—had they minded first principles, they the value rose in a greater proportion. 
would not have been so easily taken by so gilded it is expected that the province of Anatolia alone 
abait. But alas! it is in strict accordance with will produce 180,000 bales. 


the times in which we live, in which people— ernment has thus gained enormously by the en- 
professing christian people—are taken with spe- couragement it has given to improvement in agri- 
Yet those culture. 


cious appearances and fair speeches. For example, the tithes of Magnesia, 





This year | 
The Turkish gov-| 
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which were farmed out last year for 74,000 Turk- 
ish pounds, produce this year 127,000; those of 
Aldin, rented last year at 60,000, found bidders 
on the spot this year at 100,000 pounds; and it 
is expected that the offers at Constantinople will 
be still higher—Late Paper. 


a 


For “ The Friend’? 
The Yorktown Freedmen’s Store, 

The following extract from a letter to one of 
the store committee of “ Friends’ Freedmen’s Aid 
Association,” is presented to the readers of “The 
Friend,” that they may see the care which is 
constantly exercised to avoid carrying on any 
illegal trade with disloyal people, through the 
medium of the negroes. The committee are aware 
that several Friends have been uneasy on this 
score, and have impressed upon the store keepers 
the necessity of keeping a constant and vigilant 
watch upon the sales and the buyers. That this 
care is exercised is shown by the following, which 
may tend to the satisfaction of some interested in 
the success of this great undertaking. 

Yorktown Va., 13TH or ELEveNnTH Mmo., 1864. 
* . * * “T note thy remarks in 
reference to the suspicions of some of our Phila- 
delphia Friends that probably we were supplying 
through the blacks, persons over the loyal line 
with provisions, &c. I think half an hour behind 
our counter to witness the small quantities in 
which goods generally leave the store, would 
convince them, that not much, if any, went this 
way. I enclose copies of an exchange of-letters 
between Col. Kinsman and myself last week, 
which I hope will satisfy them that care is con- 
stantly exercised in that direction. * i ° 

Thy friend sincerely, 
A. B. CRANsToNE. 
(copyY.) 

Frienps’ Freepmen’s Stores. 

To Lr. Cox. J. B. Kinsman, A. D. C. 
Yorktown VA., Gen’L Sup’r Negro AFFAIRS, 
Fr. Monroe :—I shall feel obliged by thy advice 
and instruction how to act in the following cir- 
cumstance :—''wo colored men at Williamsburg 
have been supplied with a limited quantity of 
goods weekly from this store, for the purpose of 
selling out again, and with the understanding 
that sales were to be made exclusively to colored 
people ; the amount of goods they now take, each 
of them, is about thirty or forty dollars weekly. 
I wish to know whether it is necessary to place 
upon them any further restrictions to prevent 
sales to white persons, by affidavit before the pro- 
vost marshal or otherwise. 

Very Respectfully, 
A. B. CRANSTONE, 
Storekeeper, 
Eleventh month 7th, 1864. 
(REPLY ) 
Fr. Monror, Vireinia, 
November 7th, 1864, 

Returned, with instructions not to sell goods to 
}any one, colored or white, to sell again. The 
|sales of the stores are to be confined exclusively 
to the individual wants of the colored people. 

By order of 

J. B. Krnsman, Lt. Con., ano A. D. C. 
Gen’L. Supp’n Neero AFPArRs. 

(Sigued,) Wm. C. Otiver, Clerk. 





| New Mode of Imitating Rosewood and Walnut. 
—Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal describes a 
|new method proposed by Dr. Weiderhold for treat- 
ling the surfaces of certain woods so as to produce 
\imitations of other woods more valuable. A con- 
‘centrated solution of hypermangate of potassa is 


\spread on the surface of the wood, and allowed to 
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act until the desired shade is obtained. Five 
minutes suffices ordinarily fora deep color. A few 
trials will indicate the proper proportions. The 
hypermangate of potassa 4s decomposed by the 
vegetable fibres with the precipitation of brown 
peroxide of manganese, which the influence of the 
potassa, at the same time set free, fixes in a dura- 
ble manner on the fibres. . When the action is ter- 
minated the wood is carefully washed with water, 
dried, and then oiled and polished in the usual man- 
ner. Dingler’s Journal remarks that the effect 
produced by this process on several woods is ré- 
markable. On the cherry especially it gives a 
very beautiful red color. The color resists well 
the action of air and light, and the process is very 
short. 


———_—_.2> —__—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
The Freedmen. 


“ Long dependent on others for a scanty subsis- 
tence, and, after life-long toil, poorly requited, 
turned abroad without means, multitudes have 
perished fro:n want, and many are dying daily 
from disease caused by exposure and insufficient 
food and clothing. Children of our common 
Father in heaven, these, and those who shall be 
brought under similar circumstances, have strong 
claims on our sympathy and aid, and we are glad 
to observe that Friends are manifesting a lively 
interest in their welfare, and liberally contribut- 
ing to the supply of their needs. We trust this 
wil continue and increase, and that Friends will 
not grow weary of their efforts. In carrying out 
this work of christian benevolence, it is important 
that such measures should be adhered to, as will 
convey the relief directly to the objects it is in- 
tended for, and avoid all complications with mili- 
tary or other arrangements, which would com- 
promise any of our religious principles.”—Ezx- 
tracted from Minutes of Meeting for Sufferings, 
held 18th of Twelfth month, 1863. 

The * work of Christian benevolence” above 
referred to, is that undertaken by “The Friends 
Association of Philadelphia and its Vicinity, for 
the Relief,” &e. It would be injustice to those 
who have hitherto sustained the Association, by 
their contributions, to presume that they now 
need lubored appeals, in order to urge them for- 
ward in the path of beneficence and of duty. 
here are, however, considerations vital to the 
cause, set forth in the report produced, and par- 
tially considered in the last meeting of its friends 
in Arch Street Meeting House, on the 2nd ult. 
By permission, a few extracts are here given, not 
only as proof of the earnestness of the Executive 
Board, but as an incentive for those who have 
not yet contributed according to their means, to 
do so, in the consciousness that He that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord. 

It would be almost impossible for any member 
of this Board to visit these settlements, and not 


return under deep sense of the responsibility of 


the trust we have assumed.” 

“This impression is materially deepened, by 
the fact that in the sub-district of Yorktown, 
they ‘labor alone.’ It is with a cordial and re- 
ciprocal emotion, on the part of their friends that 
we find them ready to ‘ acknowledge, with thank- 
‘fulness, the preservation in peace of this colored 
settlement, from the evacuation of Yorktown until 
now, and we my reasonaby hope that the same 
Power which has wrought the tranquillity of these 
four months will continue to bless and to protect 
that people.’ ”’ 

“The total negro population within a circuit 
of about a mile and a half of the mission-house, 
is probably not far from 2,000, about 1,000 of 
whom are residents of Slabtown, and about halt 
that number of Acreville.” ' 















A feature of the report which especially com- 
mends itself to our notice; is that which looks 
towards dispersing these crowds of the settlements 
into industrial allotments. The suggestion is 
timely, and contemplates the highest interests of 
the colored man, as well as the means of render- 
ing him most speedily self-supporting, intelligent 
and law abiding. Itshould bring out energetic 
endeavors to make it practical. The longer we 
delay educational and industrial operations, the 
heavier will be the burden on the Association or 
on the Government. 

The report intimates some difficulties, but holds 
this language, “ we are fully pursuaded that such 
a distribution is practicable, and will, to a greater 
extent than any other yet conceived plan, prove 
effectual for their moral and physical elevation.” 

Another matter is thus brought to view, “ We 
would urge the importance of securing a compe- 
tent and interested physician, who would live 
among the people. A young Friend, who could 
reside in our own mission-house and participate 
in the great work of improving the minds and 
morals, as well as administer to the health of 
these poor creatures, would be of great value 
there ; and we cannot urge too strongly upon the 
Board that a vigorous effort be made to secure 
the services of such an one.” 

It may not be proper to anticipate further the 
interesting particulars-of the report, which pro- 
bably will be extensively circulated. The object 
now aimed at is to call attention to the extent of 
the field of operations, and the close relation of 
these operations to the improvement of the freed- 
men. 

In view of these, and of the facts and figures 
presented—as the sale of over $2,000 worth per 
week at the store, sometimes $958 worth per day 
—the number of pupils, and of those who ought 
to be pupils, (about 800 beside those of the 
Washington school, )}—the number of teachers and 
school houses required—and in view of the pro- 
bability that the restoration of the rightful au- 
thority of the United States in the districts of 
Virginia now in revolt, will add to the number 
of refugees, how should we be animated, each to 
do his part, for, the elevation of a race for whose 


disenthralment the Society of Friends has long! 


and faithfully labored! we may observe too, who, 
and how many of the friends of that race, both in 
our own land and abroad, are looking on deeply 
interested in these initiatory efforts to develop the 
humanity of the colored freedman, and to procure 
for him the enjoyment of his social and civil 
rights. 
as We 
Germantown, Twelfth month 5th, 1864. 
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Self-Help. 


(Continued from page 108.) 
Men great in science, literature, and art,—apos- 


—have sprung indiscriminately from the English 


farm and the Scotch hill-side, from the workshop 
and the mine, from the blacksmiths stithy and 


the cobbler’s stool. The illustrations which pre- 


sent themselves are indeed so numerous, that the 


difficulty consists in making a selection from them, 


such as should fall within the compass of a rea- 
Take for instance, the remarkable 


sonable book. 
fact, that from the barber’s shop rose Sir Richard 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning-jenny, 
and the founder of the cotton 
Great Britian; Lord Tenterden, one of the most 
distinguished of English Lord Chief Justices; 
and Turner, the very greatest among landscape- 
painters. ‘ 

The common class of day-labourers has given us 





tles of great thoughts and lords of the great heart, 


manufacture of 








Brindley the engineer, Cook the navigator, and 
Burns the poet. Masons and bricklayers can 


'boast of Ben Johnson, who worked at the building 


of Lincoln’s Inn, with a trowel in his hand anda 
book in his pocket, Edwards aud Telford the engi- 
neers, Hugh Miller the geologist, and Allan Cun- 
ningham the writer ang sculptor; whilst among 
distinguished carpenters we find the names of Inigo 
Jones the architect, Harrison the chronometer- 
maker, John Hunter the physiologist, Romney 
and Opie the painters, Professor Lee the Orien- 
talist, and John Gibson the sculptor. 

From the weaver class have sprung Simpson the 
mathematician, Bacon the sculptor, the two Mil- 
ners, Adam Walker, John Foster, Wilson the or- 
nithologist, Dr Livingstone the missionary travel- 
ler, and Tannahill the poet. Shoemakers have 
given us Sir Cloudesley Shovel the great Admiral, 
Sturgeon the electrician, Samuel Drew the essay- 
ist, Gifford the editor of the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view,” Bloomfield the poet, and William Carey the 
missionary; whilst Morrison, another laborious 
missionary was a maker of shoe-lasts. Within the 
last year, a profound naturalist has been discovered 
inthe person of a shoemaker at Banff, named 
Thomas Edwards, who, while maintaining himself 
by his trade, has devoted his leisure to the study of 
natural science in all its branches, his researches 
in connection wtth the smaller crustacez having 
been rewarded by the discovery of a new species, 
to which the name of “ Praniza Kdwardsii’” has 
been given by naturalists. 

Nor have tailors been altogether undistinguish- 
ed, Jackson the painter having worked at that 
trade until he reached manhood. But, what is per- 
haps moreremarkable, one of the gallantest of Brit- 
ish seamen, Admiral Hobson, who broke the boom 
at Vigo, in 1702, originally belonged to this call- 
ing. He was working as a tailor’s apprentice near 
Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, wheu the news 
flew through the village, that a squadron of men-of- 
war were sailing off the island. He sprang from 
the shopboard, and ran down with his comrades 
to the beach, to gaze upon the glorious sight. 
The tailor-boy was suddenly inflamed with the 
ambition to be asailor; and springing into a boat, 
he rowed off to the squadron, gained the admiral’s 
ship, and was accepted as a volunteer. Years af- 
ter, he returned to his native village full of honors, 
and dined off bacon and eggs in the cottage where 
he had worked as a tailor’s apprentice. 

Cardinal Wolsey, Defoe, Akenside, and Kirke 
White, were the sons of butchers; Bunyan was 
a tinker, and Joseph Lancaster a basket-maker. 
Among the great names identified with the in- 
vention of the steam-engine are those of New- 
comen, Watt, and Stephenson; the first a black- 
smith, the second a maker of mathematical in- 
struments, and the third an engine-firemen. 
Huntingdon the preacher was originally a coal- 
heaver, and Bewick the father of wood-engraving, 
a coal-miner. Dodsley was a footmwan, and Hol- 
croft a groom. Baffin the navigator began his 
seafaring career as a man before the mast, and 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel as a cabin-boy. Herschel 
played the oboe in a military band. Chantrey 
was a journeyman carver, Etty a journeyman 
printer, and Sir Thomas Lawrence the son of a 
tavern-keeper. Michael Faraday, the son of 
poor blacksmith, was in early life apprenticed to 
a book-binder, and worked at that trade until he 
reached his twenty-second year; he now occupies 
the very first rank as a philosopher, excelling even 
his master, Sir Humphrey Davy, in the art of 
lucidly expounding the most difficult and abstruse 
points in natural science. 

Not long ago, Sir Roderic Murchisoo discov- 
ered at Thurso, in the far north of Scotland, a 
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profound geologist, in the person of a baker there, 
named Robert Dick. When Sir Roderick called 
upon him at the bakehouse in which he baked 
and earned his bread, Robert Dick delineated to 


him, by means of flour upon a board, the geo-|- 


graphical features and geological phenomena of 
his native county, pointing out the imperfections 
in the existing maps, which -he had ascertained 
by travelling over the county in his leisure hours. 
On further inquiry, Sir Roderick ascertained that 
the humble individual before him was not only a 
capital baker and geologist, but a first-rate botanist. 
“T found,” said the Director-General of the Geo- 
graphical Society, ‘ to my great humiliation, that 
this baker knew infinitely more of botanical sci- 
ence, aye, ten times more, than [ did; and that 
there were only some twenty or thirty specimens 
of flowers which he had not collected. Some he 
had obtained as presents, some he had purchased, 
but the greater portion had been accumulated by 
his industry, in his native county of Caithness; 
and the specimens were all arranged in the most 
beautiful order, with their scientific names affix- 
ed.” 

It is the glory of our country that men such as| 
these should so abound; not all equally distin- 
guished, it is true, but penetrated alike by the 
noble spirit of self-help. They furnish proofs of 
cheerful, honest working, and energetic effort to 
make the most of small means and common op- 
portunities. For opportunities, as we shall after- 
wards find, fall in the way of every man who is 
resolved to take advantage of them. The facts of 
nature are open to the peasant and mechanic, as| 
well as to the philosopher, and by nature they are 
alike capable of making a moral use of those facts 
to the best of their power. Thus, even in the 
lowliest calling, the true worker may win the 
very loftiest results. 

The instances of men in this country who, by) 
dint of persevering application and energy, have} 
raised themselves from the humblest ranks of in- 
dustry to eminent positions of usefulness and in- 
fluence in society, are indeed so numerous that! 
they have long ceased to be regarded as excep-| 
tional. Looking at some of the more remarkable | 
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exhibit very little knowledge of that inner life 
which is hid with Christ in God? 

Truly all religious denominations have need to 
lay these things to heart, and perhaps none more 
so than our own religious Society. What body of 
It is no Vain-glorious phantasm nor unathorized | professors have been more blessed than Friends? 
expectation, that mankind may progress to per-|‘To whom has the gospel come with more clear- 
fection ; but we are warranted in affirming that|ness and power, and where have its fruits been 
this continued improvement must be effected by}more fully and freely or more invitingly displayed, 
a power superior to any that man possesses as a|than among the many of its members in different 
fallen, finite being, enabling him to make a prac-|generations, who have stood upright in their 
tical application of the precepts and principles| Master's cause, and served Him with a perfect 
laid down in the Holy Seriptures, and by the ex-|heart and a willing mind? But may we not ask 
tension and influence of the gospel throughout the| where are now the evidences of a general accept- 
whole body of those professing the name of Christ.jance of and submission to the heart-changing, 
For nearly nineteen hundred years, many nations|self-denying religion we profess? Undoubtedly 
have been claiming the character of christians,|there are many scattered throughout the Society 
because they gave a general assent to what they|who possess the substance of what they profess, 
supposed, or were taught, to be inculcated or au-|but, without uncharitableness, we may freely ac- 
thorized by the New Testament ; and yet, for want| knowledge the gold has become dim, the most 
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of individually receiving and submitting to the |fine gold changed. 


religion set forth therein, they have fallen far 
short of the spiritual knowledge and liberty, the 
purity and integrity which are the legitimate 
fruits of the gospel of salvation, when allowed to 
have free course. 

The allwise Author of christianity knew all 
that is in man; his weakness and frailty, as well 
as to what he might attain through the aid of his 
holy spirit, which He promised to send into his 
heart, and his command was, and is, “‘ Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
With such an high standard set before us, and| 
the means for attaining to it vouchsafed to the 
feeblest of his sincere followers, it argues great 
darkness and depravity in the human heart, in 
its natural state, and its stubborn resistance to the| 
pleading of Divine Love, that in the course of nine- 
teen centuries the transforming power of the gos- 
pel should be exemplified, indeed, should be un- 
derstood. and acknowledged, by so comparatively 
small a part of the so called christian world. 





A large portion of the mem- 
bers has become assimilated to the men of the 
world, and are greatly remiss in supporting the 
christian testimonies which the Head of the 
church requires we should conform to and adorn. 
With all our literal knowledge of biblical doctrine, 
all our activity in works of benevolence, and our 
claims to primitive freedom from useless forms 
and clerical assumption, we cannot conceal the 
fact that the power and authority of true spiritual 
religion is at a low ebb; and that the influence of 
the Society on other professors is greatly dimin- 
ished thereby. 

All who do not desire the Society to give up 
the position assigned it in the militant church, 
must, we think, desire a revival of primitive life 
and virtue among us, and long to see the day 
when there will be raised up judges, as at the first, 
and counsellors as in the beginning. Some of 
the causes producing and increasing degeneracy, 
and the way in which restoration is to be brought 
abeut, are pointed out in the following advice 


Wheu we look over the great body of nominal |given by George Fox to a people in his day who 


believers, observe their pursuits, their converse, 
their enjoyments, and their aims, how saddeving 
is the conviction forced upon us, that by far the| 


instances, it might almost be said that early en-| larger portion of them, live and act as though they 
counter with difficulty and adverse circumstances| believed the religion of Christ,—which they pro- 
was the necessary and indispensable condition of, fess to embrace—was not applicable to regulate 
success. The House of Commons has always con-|the affairs of every-day life, nor intended to res- 
tained a considerable number of such self-raised| train and subject their corrupt inclinations ; nor 


‘‘ had tasted of the power of God,” and had “ great 
meetings,” but were fallen away. He says, “I 
told them that after they had such meetings, they 
did not wait upon God to feel his power to gather 
their minds inward, that they might feel his pre- 
sence and power amongst them in their meetings, 
to sit down therein, and wait upon Him: for they 
had spoken themselves dry; they had spent their 


° . . | . oe . é 
men,—fitting representatives of the industrial| yet to develope in their hearts new motives and/| portions, and not living in that which they spake 


character of the British people; and it is to the} 


credit of our legislature that such men have re-|have their hopes and affections fixed on heaven|unto them from the Lord, was, That they should 
Practical unbelief is mani- 
fested in the wickedness that prevails; in war) 


ceived due honor there. Wheu the late Joseph! 
Brotherton, member for Salford, in the course of 
the discussion on the Ten Hours’ Bill, detailed| 
with true pathos the hardships and fatigues to 
which he had been subjected when working as a} 
factory boy in a cotton-mill, and described the 





new desires; to cause them to be born again, and 
and heavenly things. 


being allowed to rear its bloody crest and immo- 

late its hecatomb of victims, and millions sacrific- 

ing at other shrines of the god of this world. 
How fearful the responsibility, then, resting on 


resolution which he had then formed, that if ever| those who not only make a general profession of 


it was in his power he would endeavour to amelio- 
rate the condition of that class, Sir James Graham 
rose immediately after him, and declared, amidst 


the cheers of the house, that he did not before} 


know that Joseph Brotherton’s origin had been 
so humble, but that it rendered him more proud 
than he had ever before been of the House of 
Commons, to think that a person risen from that 
condition should be able to sit side by sidé, on 


believing in the glad tidings sent to a perishing 


\church, and consequently his self-denying fol- 
lowers. Who can tell how large a portion of the 
lack of living faith and its accompanying good 
works, so sadly manifest among christian nations, 
is attributable to the want of true christian grace 
and consistent conformity, in very many who are 
looked upon as exemplars of the heart-changing 





el terms, with the hereditary gentry of the 
and. 


(To be continued.) ; 





Heaven’s peculiar favorites are often the most 


efficacy of the religion professed? to the shallow- 
ness and inconsistency of so large a number, who 
while professing to be servants of Him who de- 
clared his disciples to be the light of the world, 
are by their stumbling, giving evidence that they 
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of, they were now become dry. But my message 
all. come together again, and wait to feel the 
Lord’s power and spirit in themselves, to gather 
them to Christ, that they might be taught of 
Him, who says ‘ Learn of me.’ For when they 
had declared that which the Lord kad opened to 
them, then the people were to receive it, and both 
the speakers and the hearers were to live in that 
themselves. But when these had no more to de- 


world, but who claim to be members of Christ’s|clare, but went to seek forms without life, that 


made them dry and barren, and the peuple also, 
and from thence came all their loss; for the Lord 
renews his wercies and his strength to them that 
wait upon him.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreien.—News from Europe to the 20th ult. The 
British Admiralty have issued stringent orders against 
naval officers being engaged in blockade running. The 
ship Great Eastern was detained at Liverpool, no action 
having been yet taken in regard to the alleged Federal 
recruits going outiu her. The bank rate of discount 
remained at 8 per cent., but in the open market the ten- 


tried, that they may be rendered perfect, lacking| walk in darkness; and especially to the unfaith- Gracy Ser Gecnunes, aad Gat ace Ca ee 


: ao ; a ; 7 . | 7 per cent., and in some cases a fraction lower. There 
nothing, and shining examples of every christian| fulness and timeserving of not a few who claim to} was a considerable demand for gold for export to the 
virtue to others. be teachers and leaders of the people, but who| continent. Consols 90j a 91. United States 5-20 bonds 

















for the week, amounted to 85,000 bales. The market 
was buoyant with an advance of ld. a 2d. per lb. Mid- 
dling uplands, 22d. ; fair Orleans, 27d. Stock in port 
335,000 bales, of which 18,000 were American. Bread- 
stuffs quiet and steady. Three royal proclamations were 
issued at Copenhagen on the 17th. The first releases 
the inhabitants of the ceded Duchies from their oaths of 
allegiance, and the second is a farewell address to the 
people of Schleswig and Holstein. The third is ad- 
dressed to the Danes, and says: “The separation from 
the kingdom of those inhabitants of Schleswig who were 
bound to Denmark both by sentiment and by language, 
is the most painful sacrifice of all. We have lost much; 
but have not lost hope. The future belongs to those 
who are in earnest.” The weekly returns of the Bank 
of France show a large increase of specie. La France 
of the 19th asserts that as soon as the votes on the con- 
vention and the bill for the transfer of the capital have 
been taken in the Italian Parliament, Cardinal Antonelli 
will address a dispatch to Paris explaining the views of 
the Pontificial government in reference to those mea- 
sures. The /atrie says that a dispatch of Drouyn de 
L’Huys, dated November 7th, declares that the rigorous 
applicaton of the principles of non-intervention cannot 
be admitted in respect to Rome, the seat of Catholicism. 


The Minister reiterated his assertion that Francereserved | points in the State, were moving to the assistance of B 


her right to liberty of action. 

Unirep States.—TZhe office of Attorney General.— 
Edward Bates having tendered his resignation, the Pre- 
sident offered the office to Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, 
but it was declined by him. It was then tendered to 
James Speed, of Kentucky, and, it is stated, accepted. 

The Scheldt Dues.—The President has issued a procla- 
mation declaring that the treaty between the United 


States and the King of the Belgians for the extinguish- | 


ment of the Scheldt dues has been duly ratified on both 
sides, and also another proclamation announcing the 
exchange of ratifications of the convention between 
these same nations, completing by new stipulations the 
treaty of commerce and navigation of 1858. 

The Union Pacific Railroad.—The first excursion train 
on the Union Pacific Railroad started from Wyandotte, 
Kansas, the eastern terminus of the line, on the 28th 
ult., and ran through to Lawrence, a distance of thirty- 
eight miles. 

New York.—At the Presidential election 730,712 votes 
were given in this State, of which Abraham Lincoln re- 
ceived 368,726 and G. B. M‘Clellan 361,986. 

Indiana.—At the late election 280,665 votes were cast, 
of which Lincoln received 150,442, and M‘Clellan 
130,223. 

Wisconsin.—The home vote in this State amounted to 
131,400, viz., fur Lincoln 68,906, for M‘Clellan 62,494. 
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40} a 41%. The sales of cotton in the Liverpool market | mation from General Thomas’ army is that he has con-|$17. About 3500 hogs were sold at from $15 to $16.75 


centrated his forces at the fortifications near Nashville. 
On the 30th ult., a sanguinary conflict took place at 
Franklin. The corps of Gen. Schofield, at that place, 
was attacked by the rebels under General Hood. The 
rebels were repulsed with the loss of several thousand 
men killed and wounded, and one thousand prisoners. 
The rebel Generals Clebrum and Adams were killed. 
The loss of the Federal troops in killed, wounded and 
missing, is said not to exceed fifteen hundred men. Gen. 
Hood’s army is represented to be quite large, including 
about 14,000 cavalry. A brigade of U. States cavalry 
which was surrounded by the rebels, only escaped by 
desperate fighting, and with considerable loss. They 
finally cut their way through the rebel lines and joined 
Gen. Thomas near Franklin. The Federal army under 
|Gen. Burbridge has advanced into East Tennessee, and 
‘Breckenridge has fallen back towards Virginia. 
Southern Items.—Wilmington, N.C., papers of the15th, | 
say that the blockade is more strict than ever, and con- 
| vey intimations that several blockade runners are await- 
ing a chance to run out. They add that the loss of 
|their vessels during the last four months has been so 
\great that one leading house is about giving up the 
jbusiness. From Newbern, N. C., it is reported that all 
|the available rebel forces at Wilmington and other 





|Georgia. Gen. Bragg has been assigned to the com- 
|mand of the Department of North Carolina. Richmond 
|papers of the first, state that an attack was made on 
East Macon, Geo., on the 20th. The attack was ex- 
pected to be renewed on the 21st ult., but it was not, 
and the rebels came to the conclusion that the attack of 
the previous day was only a feint. Governor Brown} 
was in Macon, whither he had removed all the valu.| 
ables from Milledgeville. The Constitutionalist says, the 
rebel cavalry are burning barns, corn-cribs, and every 
|thing that may be of use to Sherman, in front of his 
main army. Gen. Hardee telegraphs from Savannah 
that he left Macon perfectly secure, and was making| 
preparations in that quarter. The Macon Telegraph 
|speaks of a severe engagement with a portion of the 
|Federal army at Griswoldville, near Macon, in which 
the confederate troops lost 614 men in killed, wounded 
and captured. Before leaving Milledgeville, the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia pardoned all the convicts and set them 
at liberty, on condition that they should join the rebel 
jarmy. Gen. Beauregard appears to be in command at 
Macon, Gen. Bragg at Augusta, and Gen. Hardee at 
Savannah. The Charleston Mercury of the 24th says, 
|the enemy have forty pieces of heavy ordnance on Mor- 
|ris Island, bearing on Sumter and Sullivan’s Island. 
They are busy mounting mortars, and having brigade 
(drills. They have buoyed out Bull’s Bay, and have.a 
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the 100 lbs. net. 


Four thousand sheep sold at $6 a 8} 
cts. per lb. gross. 


Baltimore.—Red wheat, $2.55. Yel- 


low corn, $1.83; new white, $1.78 a $1.80. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee, who have charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held there 
on Fourth-day, the 21st of the Twelfth month, at 10 
o’clock A. M. 

The Committee pn Admissions will meet at 8 o’clock 
the same morning, and the Committee on [nstruction at 
half past seven o’clock the preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school on 
Seventh-day, the 17th of the month. 

Samuet Morris, 
Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh and 
Third-day afternoons, the 17th and 20th inst., to meet 
the trains that leave West Philadelphia at 2 and 4.15 
P.M. 


Twelfth mo. 5th, 1864. 


SEWING SCHOOL. 


A Sewing School is about to be opened at Camp 

arker, Washington, D. C., where, twice in a week, 
coloured women and children will be taught to make 
and mend their own clothes. 

Persons having second hand clothing which they are 
willing to bestow on these poor people, are requested to 
send them to G. W. Taylor, N. W. corner of Cherry and 
Fifth Sts., Philada., or to M. Robinson, Cottage Row, 
next door but one to Shoemaker’s Lane, Germantown. 
They will be forwarded thence to the School, where 
competent persons will be inattendance and oversee their 
being altered and remade for the destitute freedmen. 


WANTED. 


A male Teacher for Friends’ School at Mount Laurel. 
Address, Davip DARNELL, 
Mount Laurel, Burlington Co., N. Jersey. 


NOTICE. 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association will 
be held at the corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 10th inst., at half past 3 
o’clock. Exxen L. Smita, See. 


The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Re- 
lief of Freedmen, having erected a building at Washing- 
\ton, D. C., to be occupied as a school for the freed peo- 
ple, and as a home for the teachers employed, are de- 


Minnesota.—The total vote of Minnesota was 42,534, | fleet of some dozen monitors at Port Royal, and some-|sirous of obtaining the services of a middle aged Friend 


of which Lincoln received 25,097, and M‘Clellan 17,437. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 329, including 26 
deaths and interments of soldiers. Of consumption, 
40; croup, 16; small pox, 13. 


The War.—l\t is stated that a part of Early’s forces |can of the 25th says, a large fleet is now assembling at| 


have been sent from the valley to Richmond within the 
last few days. Gen. Gregg’s cavalry was sent south by 
Gen. Meade on the first inst., to discover if the rebels 
were sending away troops. 
ally that he captured Stony Creek station, with two 
pieces of artillery, which be spiked, 190 prisoners, 8 


wagons and 30 mules. He burned the depot, with 3000 | 


sacks of corn, 500 bales of hay, a train of cars anda 
large amount of government stores. No information 
could be obtained of the passage of any troops south- 
ward. 
stroyed. The information respecting Gen. Sherman’s 
movements is all derived from rebel sources. An Au- 
gusta dispatch of the 26tb ult., states that the Federal 
army was then 45 miles south of Augusta. Another 
dispatch of later date, places Sherman considerably 
further on the road to Savannah. As far as appears, 
he had encountered no serious obstacles on the march. 
He made no hostile demonstrations against Augusta, 
nor does he seem to have entered Macon. A Port Royal 
letter says, that the citizens of Port Royal have been 
called to arms and organized into a home guard in con- 
sequence of the departure of a part of the United States 
troops from that point to co-operate with Sberman. 
Savannah advices of the 2d, say that Sherman’s advance 
was approaching that city. The Hilton Head corres- 
pondence of the Z/era/d says, that General Foster had 
proceeded up Broad river with an expedition, and land- 
ed five miles below Pocotaligo bridge. They marched 
on and captured the bridge after a sharp fight, the rebels 
evacuating their position. A large quantity of cotton 
was found and destroyed. It is supposed that the rebel 
force along the coast has*been materially lessened to 
concentrate a force against Sherman. The latest infor- 


Gen. Gregg reports offici- | 


At Duval station much property was also de-} 


| where on the coast a dozen and a half more. These 
\prepirations indicate an attack on Charleston, and the 
jadvance of Sherman warns us that no time is to be lost 
jin preparing to meet the issue. The Savannah Republi- 


| Port Royal, Tybee and Doboy, in preparation for Sher- 
}man’s arrival. 

| Congress.—The second session of the Thirty-eighth 
Congress met in Washington on the 5th inst., a quorum 
present in both Houses. The President sent his annual 
|message the next day. 

The Department of the Gulf—General Banks has been 
;ordered to resume his position as head of this Depart- 
|ment, including Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri. 
jis stated that his civil policy has met the approval of the 
| President of the United States, and he returns to his 
post at the request of the Executive. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. Mew York.—American gold fluctuated 
from 227 to 230, closing about 2283. United States six 
per cents, 1881, 1133; ditto, 5-20, 1074; ditto, 5 per 
cents, 10-40, 99. Specie in the New York banks, $20,- 
273,919. Balance in the United States Sub-treasury, 
$42,131,995. Superfine State flour, $9.20a $9.50. Ship- 
jPing Ohio, $10.85 a $11.10. Baltimore flour, fair to 
extra, $10.81 a $11.90. 

a $2.24; amber western $2.45 a $2.47. 
|$1.97. Oats,95 a $1. Rye, $1.75. 
inew, $1.65 a $1.75. Wool, the quotations range from 
90 to $1.10, according to quality and fineness; Califor- 
|nia, 25 a 45, for common unwashed, and 50 a 65 for fine 
\do. Middlings cotton, $1.27. Philadelphia.—Superfine 
iflour, $9.50 a $10.25; extra and fancy brands, $11 to 
$13.50. Penna. and western red wheat, $2.60 a $2.62 ; 
southern, $2.60 a $2.65; white, $2.70 a $2.90. Rye, 
| $1.70 a $1.75. Old yellow corn, $1.88; new, $1.65 a 
$1.70. Outs, 91 a 92 cts. The receipts of beef cattle 
‘reached 2400 head, some of which were unsold, prices 
ranging from $10 to $16, a few extra brought $16.50 a 


State barley, 





It! 


Chicago spring wheat, $2.18) 


Old corn, $1.91 ;) 


and his wife as Superintendent and Matron of the In- 
stitution. {ft is necessary that the former should be 
qualified to direct the system of instruction, and to take 
the part of Principal of the Schools, and that the latter 
should be fitted to act as the female head of the family. 
It is important that they should enter upon the service 
with an earnest interest in the welfare of the Freedmen, 
and should uphold a good example and influence among 
the teachers, over whom they will be placed. The 
| Committee on Instruction trust there may be spitable 
Friends who will so feel the importance of the great 
work now devolving upon the christian people of this 
land, and perhaps we may say especially upon the reli- 
gious Society of Friends, that they will be prepared to 
offer their services to promote it in the situations pro- 
posed. A reasonable compensation will be given to 
those selected for this important and responsible under- 
taking. 

| Early applications are requested, and may be made to 
| M. C. Cope, 1312 Filbert Street; Philip C. Garrett, 400 
| Uaesaat Street, and William Evans, Jr., 252 South 
Front Street. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


| NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuvua H. WorTHING- 

| eon, M. D. 

| Application for the Admission of Patients may be 

| made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Ex.is, Clerk 

of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Pbila- 

delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marriep, Eleventh month 24th, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Moorestown, N. J., Toomas Branson, Jr., of Philada., to 
Resecca J., daughter of Amos Roberts, of the former 
place. 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvavia Bank 
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